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“A ND finally in neither the liberal professions 


nor the manual crafts has the Negro’s suc- 
cess been at all comparable to that of other races. 
He remains negligent with little 


aptitude for intensive work. But 
the Negro has found an inspira- 


A Foreign 
Observer 


Looks at the tion in the feverish life and count- 
Negro 


less lights of the great cities, in 
the theatres, movies and dance 
halls. This is his true dominion. The skill of the 
darky in inventing and elaborating all sorts of 
amusements jis truly astounding. He is stupid in 
daily life and inert during the afternoons, but in 
the small hours of the morning with dress clothes 
and drumsticks he becomes a veritable magician, 
good-natured but formidable. . .. On the whole 
the Negroes are well liked and tolerated as naughty 
children, amusing and good for nothing. They are 
not despised since no one takes them seriously. In 
the great conflict of races they may be a distraction 
or a hindrance but little else.” 

Here we have an example of a certain type of 
observation of the Negro in America which is cur- 
rently accepted as authentic because the repute of 
the observer has been established by achievement 
in other fields. There is no doubt but what any 
judgment of the Negro that is not founded on a 
knowledge of his economic and social history is 
apt to be entirely misleading. Popular opinion of 
the Negro, as popular opinion of the Germans or 
Japanese, may be the result of conditions which 
are immediate or traditions which are ancient and 
therefore difficult of dislodgment. The intensity of 
feeling which discussion of the Negro problem 
can evoke too often obscures the facts and leads to 
indulgence in a speculation that is dangerous when 
it is not ridiculous. Relying on popular opinion 
it becomes increasingly difficult for the observer to 
separate disabilities which are common to minority 
groups and those which may be racial in their 
origin. 

Dr. Bernard Fay, from whose book “The Ameri- 
can Experiment,” the above quotation is taken, is 
a distinguished French scholar who has been an 
exchange professor at Harvard University. With 
Keyserling and Siegfried he has studied Democracy 
as it has evolved in America, and has given to the 
world his impressions of the American scene. Be- 
cause Dr. Fay is an eminent figure in the realm of 
scholars, his word on the American Negro will be 


given the weight of authority abroad and will be 
received as the opinion of an unbiased and com- 
petent observer in many quarters at home. 

And yet to those who have seriously studied the 
relationship of the Negro to America, Dr. Fay will 
seem to have fallen far short of an accurate 
analysis of the so-called Negro problem, and cer- 
tainly to have almost utterly failed to evaluate 
adequately the achievements of the American 
Negro. For the Negroes in America by no stretch 
of the imagination can be dismissed as amusing 
children. Andre Siegfried, his not undistinguished 
compatriot and contemporary, differs sharply from 
this judgment in “America Comes of Age.” He sees 
in the Negro problem one of the major problems of 
American Democracy, and his chapter on “The 
Color Problem” closes with this arresting sentence: 
“No matter which way we turn to the north or to 
the south there seems to be no solution. The color 
problem is an abyss into which we can only look 
with terror.” 

If there is a Negro problem in America, cer- 
tainly it has not developed because the Negro is 
not to be taken seriously. Whatever problems 
there are arise from the fact that a resurgent Negro 
has compelled America to take him seriously. It 
is evident that there would be no need for all the 
precautions and devices which have been erected 
to restrain the Negro in industry, politics, and edu- 
cation in certain sections of America if the Negro 
is so insignificant a factor in American life. Again 
Siegfried seems to have come nearer the crux 
of the racial difficulties in America. “An unprej- 
udiced observer,” he says, “is forced to a painful 
conclusion. In the old days the whites may have 
been able to keep ten million men of another race 
under their yoke but it is now very difficult and 
will probably be impossible in the future.” 

When Dr. Fay attempts to fix the milieu in which 
the Negro thrives best, then he appears almost 
ludicrous for it is quite plain that he has been in- 
trigued by popular depictions of the night life of 
Harlem, and has misconstrued the professional 
antics of a few Negroes who make their living en- 
tertaining those who journey to Harlem in search 
of diversion. But those millions whose nights are 
given over to rest and sleep that they might en- 
gage in fruitful toil on the morrow, these, he un- 
fortunately has neglected. 

And he has been over-generous in appraising 
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the Negroes’ inventive skill in the matter of amuse- 
ments. Resourceful as the Negro undoubtedly is, 
he has been forced to yield to the superior genius 
of his white compatriotss Not blacks but whites 
devised the non-stop marathon dance, the pole- 
sitting competitions, and the hog-calling rivalries 
which have such a vogue in America. 

‘From the presses of the nation hardly a day 
passes which does not see the issuance of some 
book, pamphlet, brochure, dissertation, essay or 
novel, the theme of which is the Negro. He is 
discussed in the current periodicals, in the daily 
press, in the halls of Congress. In churches, in 
schools, and in colleges the Negro and race rela- 
tions engage serious students and profound think- 
ers. There must be a reason. There are several 
reasons. And if Dr. Fay had contemplated these 
reasons he might have paused before he pronounced 
such a fantastic judgment on the American Negro. 


[7 is often asserted that black workers have been 
slow in acceptine the doctrines and methods 
of organized labor. The most exploited workers 
in the United States, they have 


The remained the least organized and 
A. F. of L. therefore the most feeble in 
and the achieving either security in their 
Negro employment or living wages and 


decent working conditions. This 
apparent indifference of the black worker to the 
benefits of trade unionism has served to draw the 
fire of various officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who, when accused of apathy to 
the fate of Negro labor, have replied from time 
to time that the Negro worker was unorganizable, 
and was as yet incapable of appreciating the neces- 
sity of identifying himself with the American 
Labor Movement. 

The recent convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Toronto lacked much of being 
able to convince observers that it is the pillar of 
flame by night and a cloud by day to lead the 
black worker, or for that matter the white worker, 
out of the wilderness. Out of the thirty million 
workers in America less than three million are 
enrolled in the American Federation. And the 
number of accessions this year of our Lord, which 
was to see a great drive in the South, even as re- 
ported, was a scanty 35,000. 

The American Federation of Labor then not 
only has failed to unionize the black worker; it has 
failed to unionize the white worker. It is the citadel 
not of labor in the large sense but of crafts, and as a 
craft organization it necessarily has failed to em- 
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brace that great mass of unskilled labor with which 
the bulk of the black workers is identified. 

Only in those occupations, generally semi-skilled 
or unskilled, which attract large numbers of 
Negroes, such as longshoremen, hod-carriers, com- 
mon building laborers, or those in which Negroes 
enjoy a comparative monopoly, such as dining-car 
waiters and Pullman porters; or those in which 
Negro competition is able to cope successfully 
with the competition of white workers, as in the 
coal mining industry, only in these has American 
organized labor made any real effort to enlist the 
black worker in its ranks. The Negro, contrary 
to general opinion, is not slow to organize. There 
are approximately 100,000 Negro workers who 
are affliated with some form of labor organiza- 
tion, a remarkable number when one considers that 
the Negro not only is outside of the pale of the 
skilled craft organizations, but also is compelled 
oft times to face the opposition of white labor, 
organized and unorganized, in order to gain a 
foothold in industry. 

It is true that the American Federation of Labor 
has issued several lofty pronouncements to the ef- 
fect that no discrimination because of race or color 
should govern admission to unions. It is also true 
that only eleven unions affiliated with the Federa- 
tion specifically deny Negroes membership. But, 
so far, even when racial prejudice does not operate 
effectively to keep Negroes out, craft limitations 
and restrictions achieve the same result. 

The statesmanship of the American Federation 
of Labor has failed to meet the problem of the 
unskilled worker, therefore it has been inadequate 
in so far as black workers are concerned. And 
there will be but little hope for the black worker 
in the American Federation as long as it is the so- 
called “aristrocracy of labor,” as long as it re- 
mains structurally a craft organization. And there 
will not be much hope for the unskilled white 
worker either in those great industries where crafts 
give way before the introduction of machinery and 
the increasing specialization of tasks. Where this 
has occurred to a considerable degree, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has made but little prog- 
ress; the automobile industry; the packing indus- 
try; the rising rayon industries, these three are 
significant and striking examples of the failure of 
the Federation to keep pace with modern indus- 
trial trends. 

In the South, where the Federation contemplates 
a mighty effort to organize the worker, a higher type 
of statesmanship will have to be evolved than has 
hitherto been revealed by the guiding geniuses of 
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the Federation. Any attempt to organize the work- 
ers which ignores the presence of the two million 
black workers will be fraught with disaster. It 
will take more than official pronouncements of 
policy. It will demand the resolute facing of the 
fact that the problems of white labor and the 
problems of black labor are identical. 


HE late George W. Seligman was a member 

of the Executive Board of the National Urban 
League for 18 years. He was a brother of Pro- 
fessor E. R. A. Seligman of Co- 
lumbia University, who was the 
first president of the Urban 
League after it was founded by 
Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin. He was a staunch 
supporter of the Urban League program, as he 


George W. 
Seligman 
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was a great advocate of justice. He believed firm. 
ly in the potentialities of humanity and could 
no reason why every man should not have the 
opportunity to develop all of his God-given powe:s, 


During the last few years of his life he was a 
very sick man but was always solicitous about the 
welfare of the League and was interested in know- 
ing the trends in race relations, hopefully seek- 
ing evidence of improvement. Throughout his 
active years with the League, his services weve 
always at the command of the organization whether 
it was contributing or soliciting funds or perform- 
ing legal service gratuitously to strengthen the 
movement, 


His loss is keenly felt by the organization, but 
his memory lives with us as an inspiration. 


One Poet To Another 


By Antonio Jarvis 


O quickly fly rare moments when we stray 
Beside the old enchanted spring and sip 

The cold refreshing drops that drip and drip 
Between the rocks we clamber as we play, 
That I would wish it ever to be May 
And twilight anchored jast, a treasure ship, 
Whence we could watch our precious day dreams dip 
Between the waves, or spurn the shadowed spray— 


Not oft do poets wander hand in hand 

Along the road whose end they may not see, 
For jealous Art, their mistress, keeps them far— 
But how I love to hear and understand 

From your own lips, with all simplicity, 

The flaming words you flung to some new star! 
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After Eleven Years 


By Georce W. Lee 


gers years have come and gone since Novem- 

ber llth, 1918. And the greatest disappoint- 
ment, strange to say, coming from the World’s War 
has not been the indifference of the American peo- 
ple toward 400,000 colored ex-soldiers. Human his- 
tory reveals that nations always, after wars, are 
deeply concerned with the problems of the soldiers 
that fought their battles, and 


of every $5.00 or even less, to help solve his 
manifold problems and better the conditions in 
which he lives is appalling. And, because of his 
lack of interest in himself he has fared worse than 
any of the racial elements making up the A. E. F. 
The Government in handing out thousands of 
jobs to carry on the work of rehabilitation has 
seen very little of him. The 


are willing to recognize the 
countless obligations that make 
up the aftermath. 

We would not vindicate the 
flagrant role of segregation and 
discrimination on the basis of 
color that our Government is 
handing to those that wore the 
khaki to make the world safe 
for Democracy. We still ask 
the question, “what price patri- 
otism?” But, since the white 
soldier has found it necessary 
to reorganize his full war 


velerans of 


What has become of the Negro 
the World War? 
George W. Lee, formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the 92nd Division, which 
saw considerable service in France, 
herein answers this question. Mr. 
Lee was at one time a member of 
the State Executive Committee of 
the American Legion of Tennessee. 


millions of dollars spent by 
the Veterans’ Bureau have not 
improved his wealth. In the 
question of claims, adjusted 
compensation, hospitalization, 
he has been a poor beneficiary. 
He has simply accepted volun- 
teer retirement, elected himself 
as the white elephant of the 
war, hung up the flag of truce 
on the parapets of tzenches that 
should have been occupied 
with his full strength, and has 
thus far, been unable to trans- 
fer the knowledge of organiza- 


strength for the purpose of ac- 
quiring justice from white men 
like himself, then this step ought to have been first 
to engage the interest of 400,000 colored Ameri- 
cans who suffered most from the “hands off” game 
played by the Federal Government and a public 
opinion actuated by prejudice. If he elected to 
remain an unorganized, incoherent, inconglomerate 
mass, it is obvious that the great disappointment 
has been the failure of these 400,000 colored 
ex-soldiers to play any part in recasting the condi- 
tions growing out of the war and enforcing their 
claims on a Govermnent that owed them much. 


The white soldier, backed by the American 
Legion, has acquired real influence in the nation 
and holds a large proportion of all the worth- 
while jobs in the country. When he came back 
home, he went to work to press his claims upon 
the Government. He held up his sacrifices and 
his war record and pressed forward to claim the 
recognition that he so richly deserved. 


The Negro soldier came back home with no well- 
defined notion as to the part he would play in 
after-war adjustments. He was just glad to get 
back, willing to call it square, anxious to take it 
easy. He just wanted to steal away where he 
could sleep undisturbed, with his war records bun- 


dled up and used for a pillow, when they might, 


have constituted the greatest claim for justice and 
fair play ever held by a struggling people. 


In the war, he gave $1.00 out of every $5.00 he 
possessed for Liberty Bonds, and constituted less 
than two per cent of the country’s slackers. Yet, 
eleven years after the war, his lack of loyalty to 
himself offers no parallel. The number of slackers 
coming out of his ranks to the great causes of up- 


lift, the number that have failed to give $1.00 out 


tion and team work, acquired 
- the war, to improve his advantages in American 
ife. 

Thus, after eleven years, there is no historic 
association to preserve the records of his achieve- 
ment, no organization to secure the rights to which 
he is entitled, no active force working to secure his 
inclusion in the various branches of America’s 
military establishments. And, as a result of this 
inactive state in which he elected to live he has 
been shoved further and further down the economic 
scale to make places, sometimes for those that 
bore arms against the Government, whose prin- 
ciples he fought to uphold. He has stood by with- 
out protest and has seen the vicious tentacles of 
prejudice reaching into the most unexpected quar- 
ters of the country; all that he fought and sacri- 
ficed for, made mockery of, after eleven years. The 
Ku Klux doctrine has traveled beyond the Ohio 
river and raised the bars of color prejudice in every 
hamlet from Mexico to Canada, yet, no effective 
protest has come from him. And, even though 
branded in the war as a coward, dangerous to none 
but himself and women; even though the subject of 
General Bullard’s uncalled for onslaught upon his 
record, he has not been lashed into action. 

Writers have come forth to say that this Negro 
soldier got a whole lot in collective action, team 
work, and respect for leadership out of the war. 
But, what has he done with it, in eleven years? 

The Chinese students that came to America and 
entered the Universities of the country have shown 
the advantage of their training in the ways of the 
empire of the west. They joined the Chinese sol- 
dier under the leadership of Doctor Sun, they 
aroused the soul of China and made it ready to 
receive the spirit of a new nationalism. They 
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welded out of the broken fragments of Chinese 
life the foundation of a centralized government. 

The Italian soldier returned home and under the 
leadership of Mussolini lifted the common man 
to power and revolutionized the government. 

The German soldier, even though in defeat, drove 
royalty from power and forced the election of a 
soldier president to head the new republic. 

The American white soldier, through the Legion, 
has taken his place in the foremost rank of Ameri- 
can life. Where is the proof of all this that the 
Negro soldier got out of the war? Snatched from 
small communities beyond whose threshold he had 
never ventured, he had a chance seldom vouch- 
safed to Negro people to get a world’s vision and 
a keen sense of what liberty is. He stood on the 
mountain and had a commanding view of the dan- 
gers involved in living unorganized in a country 
where every racial group is intensely organized. 
But, after eleven years, how has he made himself 
felt? He certainly has made no organized fight 
to improve the condition of black officers in the 
American army. 

Brave Charles Young, who was destroyed by cast, 
John E. Green offered up to the Jim-Crow gods of 
the army, present a grave indictment against these 
400,000 colored ex-service men. If they had been 
effectively organized as they should, they might 
have been of invaluable assistance in saving these 
men from the snobbishness of the American army. 
But, as it is, not a single delegation of ex-service 
men has been to the War Department, or to the 
White House to protest against segregation and dis- 
crimination in the army. He has made no effort 
té increase the number of Negro officers in the 
standing army, even though, the 24th, 25th infantry, 
9th and 10th calvary are colored units officered by 
whites. Had he adopted the right attitude, he would 
have not only organized for the purpose of keeping 
a large representation of Negro officers in the army 
after the war, but, he would have searched the 
nation to find the qualified young men, and when 
found would have brought pressure to bear on 
Congressmen to give them Annapolis and West 
Point appointments. The unjust discrimination in 
the navy, the army, the marine corps, should have 
been the battle ground of his efforts after the war. 
His lack of interest in matters of great importance 
has made him a sad disappointment to the people 
who gathered in the squares and all] the public 
places to welcome his triumphant return, They 
looked to him to lead them out of a wilderness 
of despair. They thought they saw in him the 
type of leadership that these dark times demanded 
—an aggressive. two-fisted leadership that would 
contend, contend, contend. They thought with his 
splendid army training he would be able to estab- 
lish collective action in the economic and political 
life of his people. 

The whole country was behind him and sought 
his opinion about everything. The people expected 
to see these 400,000 trained and qualified veterans 
become so organized that they would represent 
the most powerful factor for good and constructive 
citizenship that this country had ever seen. 
Everywhere you heard about the New Negro— 
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how he had gotten back from the hell fires of 
Flanders and the Argonne with the star of liberty 
shining on his brow; how he stood erect and man- 
ly, looking the world searchingly in the eye. But, 
atter eleven years, we look in vain for this Nezro 
soldier who came from the war with a world’s 
vision, with reconstructed ideas, who was ready to 
give his life in the struggle for freedom and equal. 
ity. 

The tide of eleven years has swept over these 
400,000 soldiers who had acquired such valuable 
lessons in group consciousness, who were supposed 
to have gotten acquainted with themselves, their 
power and their possibilities, and, who came home, 
as the people thought, for the purpose of organ- 
izing movements based upon their knowledge of 
organization acquired in the army, for the purpose 
of harnessing the wasted energy of the masses and 
bringing it to bear on the vital questions involving 
racial uplift. But, throughout these eleven years 
of peace the problems of segregation and discrim- 
ination have called to him in vain. His boasted 
organizations to meet the dangers of disfranchise- 
ment in all the departments of American life have 
never materialized. The scenes where the real bat- 
tle should have been fought by these Buffaloes 
and Hell-fighters have been recklessly abandoned. 

He was a soldier, eleven years ago, plunging up 
the rocky slopes of glory and being decorated with 
the crosses of war for his valor. He is an ex-soldier 
today with the great war behind him; and he does 
not represent enough in organized strength to help 
himself in the ways of peace. Every promise made 
him, under the pressure of war, has been repudi- 
ated. He is virtually without influence in the na- 
tion. And, only in a few cases has the Government 
given him recognition. 

But for the agitation of a few politicians and the 
National Medical Association, Tuskegee Hospital 
today would be manned by a white personnel. 
When the white legion of Alabama led the fight 
to keep the personnel of the Tuskegee Hospital 
white, when the Ku Klux Klan paraded through 
the grounds of Tuskegee in protest of a colored 
personnel, notwithstanding the justice of his claim, 
the Negro had no means of presenting it by effective 
protest. The fact that the Negro population in the 
State of Alabama is much smaller than the white 
and that this minority group gave more soldiers 
to the World’s War than the white majority, the 
fact that a regiment made up of Alabama Negroes 
distinguished itself in the fighting around Metz, 
would have been sufficient to have spoken the op- 
position into silence. But, throughout the con- 
troversy the story remained untold, due to the dis- 
organized state of the Negro veterans. © 

Segregation in the citizens’ training camp, estab- 
lished after the war. has been rampant. The pre- 
cedence was established by the War Department 
that no colored man could enter unless he brought 
along fifty other colored men with him. Individ- 
ual protest has been made against this un-American 
principle at different times; but, in these eleven 
years. no petition has been sent from an organ- 
ized groun of ex-service men to the War Depart- 
ment asking that the practice be discontinued. 
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In the southern states, “Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina excepted,” less than thirty-five per cent of 
these Negro veterans have applied for their ad- 
justed service certificates. Thousands of them suf- 
fer from ailments contracted in the line of duty 
for which compensation could be drawn. Hun- 
dreds are jobless. Many of their children face life 
without opportunity. These neglected and forgot- 
ten veterans have waited eleven years for the com- 
ing of some agency that would assist them in the 
preparation and presentation of their claims. The 
Legion, the Red Cross and the Veterans’ Bureau 
have been of some service to them, but not to the 
extent that an organized agency fostered by sym- 
pathetic veterans might have been. 

The American Legion, in most of the states of 
the South, does not admit Negro veterans to mem- 
bership. The Negro, himself, is too indifferent to 
organize; and, out of this situation has come one 
of the saddest spectacles of the war. The needs 
of these Buffaloes and Hell-fighters have never been 
presented, and never will. All of these problems 
left by that huge convulsion might have been solved 
in these eleven years of peace had the Negro ex- 
service man organized and supported a movement 
in which he could have spoken frankly and force- 
fully of his grievances. Al] the consideration that 
he has gotten in eleven years has come from the 
legislation that the American Legion has influenced. 

The Negro soldier, backed by his sacrifie and 
devotion in the war, had the greatest chance through 
organized effort to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
masses, to project his influence into every depart- 
ment of American life and make the most success- 
ful appeal to American conscience. 

The officers, eleven years after, have not in large 
numbers joined any movement to organize the 
masses of ex-service men for race betterment. 
They have, thus far, scorned the effort and gazed 
upon it as something lower than their dignity. 
They have lost themselves in the great social whirl 
of the Frogs, Alphas and Omegas. They have 
done nothing to keep intact the units they led in 
France. And, after eleven years, these former 
majors, captains, lieutenants and shavetails, repre- 
senting the flower of Negro manhood, have not 
organized a re-union of a single one of these units. 
They were jim-crow units, true enough, but, if they 
were #o¢ Jd enough to lead in the war for the coun- 
try, they ought to be good enough to lead in peace 
for race progress. These booted and spurred 
knights of the A. E. F., live today in the upper 
story of a vain imagination, still drunk over the 
memory of their vanished glory, sobering up only 
when it is necessary to use their influence to veto 
any movement looking towards mass action. While. 
the average soldier, who suffered so much and 
received so little, has salvaged his war records and 
lost himself in civilian life. He still labors under 
the fear that if he makes himself too conspicuous 
the Government will again locate him and put him 
back into the army. 

A few feeble attempts have been made to organ- 
ize the strength of the Negro ex-service man be- 
hind programs of racial interest. But, all have 
been colossal failures. In France, just after the 
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war, an effort was made by a group of officers. 
They had the best chance of all. For here were 
assembled and under arms, at Lemans, both the 
92nd and the 93rd Divisions representing more 
than 40,000 soldiers and more than seventy-five 
per cent of all the Negro officers commissioned in 
the World’s War; but, the movement died for the 
want of sincerity. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1924, I 
served as Vice Chairman of the Western District 
of the National Republican Committee. Colonel 
Hanford McNider, former commander of the Am- 
erican Legion, who served on an advisory com- 
mittee, organized the Republican Service League 
for political action. Being an ex-service man, I 
observed the conduct of this organization very 
closely. And, after numerous complaints coming 
from colored ex-service men over the country, I 
conferred with Colonel McNider in the hope of 
having the Negro ex-service man properly con- 
sidered in this organization. Being unable to get 
the proper consideration from him, I called to 
Chicago, Mr. Elmer Carter, Major West A. Hamil- 
ton, Colonel John R. Marshall, Mr. Monroe Mason, 
Captain J. K. Lindsey, Mr. Chas. P. Howard, Cap- 
tain J. E. Furgerson, Mr. A. B. Chatters, Colonel 
John H. Patton, Colonel Otis B. Duncan, Mr. Dewey 
R. Jones. And, after conferring for two days with 
these men coming from every section of the coun- 
try, the Lincoln Legion was formed. The news- 
papers lauded it during the campaign. A large 
number of them being on the payroll of the Re- 
publican National Committee swallowed the or- 
ganization—whether they opposed it or not. But, 
a year after the campaign, when a convention was 
called to organize the Legion as a non-partisan ex- 
service man’s movement, a leading newspaper, in- 
fluenced by ex-service men, went on the war path 
against the movement and wrote its opposition 
in brazen headlines, branding the Lincoln Legion 
as mischievously jim-crow. There was a group 
of ex-service men who entertained a vain hope 
that Negroes some day would be able to function 
logically in the American Legion. There was 
another group of veterans who made it very clear 
that the movement was not coined for the purpose 
of opposing the American Legion. There was still 
another group who had been in the American 
Legion and who had seen that hope of expression 
in that body was futile. They claimed that in the 
South, where most of the ex-service men lived, 
“Tennessee, North Carolina, Arkansas excepted,” 
the American Legion did not permit colored men 
to membership. They saw further that they could 
never become a factor in the Legion with seventy- 
five per cent of their possible strength hopelessly 
debarred. There was another group which charged 
that the Lincoln Legion. which admitted all vet- 
erans, would separate the Negro ex-service man and 
kill his chances to function in the American Legion 
in a large way. This writer maintained that the 


ground gained in the Legion should be held, and a 
movement looking toward a program of larger 
racial interect should also be launched. The op- 
position to the Lincoln Legion triumphed. The 
movement was paralyzed. 
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But, after eleven years, in the states where Ne- 
groes had free access to membership in the Ameri- 
can Legion they have not availed themselves of it. 
The largest Legion Post in the United States is in 
Memphis—its membership is but 380. The entire 
membership of (colored) Legionaires is less than 
5,000. The Negro has failed to make an impression 
on the Legion becaue he has not responded to the 
Legion’s appeal for membership. The handful of 
ex-service men in the American Legion have in 
these eleven years done nothing constructive. They 
have made no successful fight against the constitu- 
tion of the “40 Hommes and 8 Cheveaux,” the inner 
body of the Legion, which denies them membership 
anywhere in the United States. They have made 
no successful fight to wipe out Article 9 of the 
Legion’s constitution, which says in part: “Those 
who desire to form a Post shall make application 
for charter to the commander of the Department 
in which they reside, the National commander coun- 
tersigning the charter only when the application 
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has been approved by the State Commander.” This 
subtle piece of legislation is responsible for the 
present ostracism of thousands of ex-service men 
in the South. It had to be put there in order 
to satisfy some of the delegations from the South, 
who not only constitute a large part of the Legion's 
membership, but with dogged determination that 
characterizes all southerners, they control it. And, 
the northern conservatism represented in the first 
convention was unable to neutralize southern posi- 
tive convictions, Thus, the time of these colored 
buddies in the Legion, to a large extent, has been 
employed mainly in seeking favors and forming 
sympathetic alliances. Here, as elsewhere, he has 
failed to exert in an organized way any influence 
in the Legion, on the Government or in the after 
war adjustments. 

After eleven years, comradeship is dead because 
400,000 colored Americans failed to keep it alive. 
Where soldiers have been called on, he has had 
nothing to say. 


At Arlington 


By Goven Decatur McDanicELs 


LIE here 

Who knows me? 
I am dark; 
I am eternal. 


Winter winds blow. 
I am restless. 
Mother of God 
Thou, too. 


O World! 
Who can see, 
Who can hear, 


Who can understand? 


1 lie awake 

I remember 

I see Hell 

I know Death. 


I see 
Mother of God, 
Are you here? 

Did we, 

Did we live in vain, 


in Hell? 


Who knows 
The Just? 
Who wills 
The right? 


I lie in dreams, 
I ponder, 

I suffer 

Hell, 
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Negro-White Differences in Intelligence 


By J. St. Price 


INTRODUCTION 
HE proper approach to a study of Negro-white 
differences in intelligence is by experiment 
since in this way only can we hope to control and 
measure the several factors of influencing achieve- 
ment on intelligence tests. 
Broadly conceived, these factors seem to be: 
educational opportunity; socio-economic status; and 
physical growth and develop- 


status, This disparity seems to be greater than the 
disparity between children of the same social status 
but different race.” 

The recen, survey in West Virginia by the State 
Department of Education disclosed that the scores 
of the white and Negro children, in both the in- 
telligence and achievement tests, were more nearly 
alike in Grades VI and VIII than in the other 

grades. Now it happens that 


ment. Though confessedly in- 
adequate and often futile, some 
attempt has been made, nota- 
bly by Mayo, Murdock, Peter- 
son, Sunne, and Davenport, to 
equate groups on the basis of 
the first two factors. But as 
for the third, no such attempt 
has been made. In fact, this 
aspect of the problem, hinted 


intelligence. 


J. St. Clair Price is a professor 
at West Virginia State College. 
In this article he presents a fresh 
point of view in the much dis- 
cussed problems of Negro-white 


en these are the grades in which 
the “educational opportunities” 
of the two groups are more 
nearly alike since they are both 
of rural schools, 

It is a commonplace nowa- 
days that in the results of the 
army tests the difference in’ 
scores in intelligence between 
northern Negroes and southern 


—Editor. 


at long ago by Woodrow, has = |}_— 


—'| Negroes was greater than those 


been almost totally ignored not 
only in the investigations themselves but in any 
discussion of them. 

It remained for Dr. Dearborn, especially, to in- 
dicate that between standing in intelligence tests 
and physical growth or maturation there may be 
such a relation as would explain some of the ob- 
tained differences between intra- and inter-racial 
groups taking these tests. Since the logic of this 
position appealed to the writer he set about hunting 
for material tending either to deny or confirm it. 
The results of this preliminary research are here- 
with set forth, together with the tentative hypothesis 
emerging therefrom. 


THe EvipENcE 


RLITT’S disclosure: In an investigation con- 
ducted with Binet tests of 243 Negro children 
of whom 180 were of New Orleans and 63 of Phil- 
adelphia, Arlitt found that “the median I. Q. for 
Negro children decreased with increasing age from 
age six to ages ten to fifteen combined.” In a 
much earlier investigation Odum found the same 
obtaining among 9,758 Negro children in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia. It is not without 
significance that Arlitt’s subjects tested at age upon 
school entrance, but became progressively retarded 
the longer they remained in school. For on the 
assumption that I. Q. is constant we shall have to 
look to environmental factors for an explanation 
of such retardation. These factors, we have ob- 
served, seem to be threefold. 

Social status and schooling as factors: Although 
in this discussion we are concerned chiefly with 
the factor of growth and development, yet it is 
expedient to review briefly the evidence for the 
other two factors. 

Arlitt found that: “There is a marked differ- 
ence in the distribution of intelligence in groups 
of children of the same race but different social 


between northern Negroes and 
northern whites and similarly for northern and 
southern whites. Thompson, investigating the 
reading accomplishment of Negro and white chil- 
dren in Chicago found exactly the same thing, 
namely: that there was greater disparity between 
the two Negro groups—one from the south and the 
other from the north—than there was between the 
white group as a race and the Negro group as a 
race, 


Nor should there pass unnoticed the recent find- 
ings in and about the island of Jamaica, British 
West Indies, by Davenport of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Investigating the problems of racial differ- 
ences, he selected one hundred each of pure blacks, 
pure whites and browns (mixed Negroes) “as far 
as possible from the same social stratum.” (It is 
questionable whether he succeeded for amongst the 
browns were a number of Mico college students, 
prospective teachers, who were obviously non- 
agricultural; whilst the white group with its neck- 
ties, sleeve supporters, stick-pins, and watch-chains 
appear to be from a different cultural level than 
the collarless, bare-armed blacks.) 


At any rate, what he discovered appears in the 
following table: 
TABLE I.—Average Army Alpha Scores on 100 each Blacks, 
Browns, and Whites in Jamaica, British West Indies, 
SCORES ON SECTIONS OF TEST 


Group— I II Ill IV V ovVI VII VIII Av. 

Black ...... 5.9 100 59 158 88 7.2 139 9.6 9.64 
Brown ..... 5.1 84 52 12.7 64 56 108 9.4 7.95 
White ..... 49 75 85 203 114 68 102 122 10.23 


It is very significant that the difference between 
the scores of the whites and blacks is less than 
one (.59). 

But, as is shown in the following summary table, 
a com=arison with the results of our own army 
tests reveals: 
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(a) That the pure blacks in Jamaica score 
higher than do whites in this country. 

(b) That the scores of blacks and whites in 
Jamaica are more alike than are those of blacks 
and biacks or whites and whites of the two coun- 
tries. 

Exactly what these facts mean the writer does 
not know. One needs information about the ad- 
ministering of the tests; the school training of 
the groups; the social status of the groups and the 

e. 

TaBLe 2. Summary comparison of 1,239 Ne- 
groes and 5,178 Whites on Army Alpha, Camp Dix, 
with scores of 100 Blacks and 100 Whites, Jamaica, 
British West Indies on Army Alpha. 

Camp Dix Jamaica 
Negro White Blacks Whites 
Average 5.3 7.7 9.64 10.23 


Finally, Thompson of Howard University, in 
analyzing two studies reported by Peterson in his 
monograph, The Comparative Abilities of White 
and Negro Children, found that by weighting the 
social status of the two groups and the educational 
efficiency of the school system in which the groups 
were found the absolute differences, as reported 
by Peterson, disappear and that Negroes actually 
do as well, and in one case better, than the white 
groups with which they are compared. 

The evidence, then, seems first: to confirm the 
position of Arlitt that differences in social status 
are more potent in their influence upon scores in 
intelligence tests than are differences in race; and 
second, to establish the validity of the proposition 
that the progressive retardation of the scores of 
the Negroes on the intelligence tests might be ex- 
plained, in part, by inferior schooling. 


THe Factor or GrowTH 

ET us review now, in some detail, the evidence 

dealing with the comperative rate of growth 

and development of Negro and of White groups. 

Such evidence falls under the two following head- 

ings: foetal growth; early infancy; pre-school 

proper; growth during school age—pre-pubescent 
and pubescent. 

Foetal Growth: The single work in this field 
seems to be that of Streeter’s. He investigated 
the growth of human embryos and finding such 
an irregularity in the curve, inferred that it ap- 
peared to be produced by the presence of Negro 
foetuses included in the specimens studied. 

Growth of infants: At the old University Dis- 
trict Prophylactic dispensary, Cleveland, Dodge, 
of the department of Anatomy and Pediatrics, 
Western Reserve, studied the growth of 596 colored 
infants during the first eighteen months. 

His major conclusion was that the growth in 
weight of these children is definitely slower than 
the crowth of the white infants. 

This finding is in substantial acreement with 
that of Baldwin who found that Negro infants 
weiched less than white infants. 

Growth before school ave: Again the single 
available study is that of Woodbury who in an 
investigation of the statures and weights of chil- 
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dren under six years, writes as follows concerning 
Negro children as compared with Whites: “The 
deficiency in birth stature and weight is much 
greater at under one year of age than at other 
ages; in fact, after four years this deficiency is 
either converted into an excess or is very small.” 

Growth during school age: There are five major 
studies in this field, the evidence from which is 
somewhat conflicting. Greenwood, in 189], in- 
vestigating the growth of 235 Negro children in 
St. Louis, found that they were smaller and weighed 
less than white children. Hrdlicka, in 1899, 
studied orphan children in New York and con- 
firmed this result. MacDonald, in 1897-98, found 
Negro girls shorter but heavier. 

Two more recent investigations, one by Hersko- 
vits, the other by Mustard and Waring, yield dif- 
ferent results. 

Herskovits measured the stature and weight of 
1,006 Negro boys from public schoo] 89, Harlem, 
New York City. The results he compared with 
data secured by Boas from children in Milwaukee, 
Worcester, St. Louis, Toronto, and Oakland. 

He concludes: “That colored boys grow faster 
in height and weight to the sixteenth year than 
white boys.” 

Mustard and Waring, physicians, investigating 
in Rutherford county, Tennessee, the heights and 
weights of both boys and girls, ages five to six- 
teen, 1,650 Negro and 4,101 white, confirm un- 
conditionally the findings of Herskovits. Their re- 
sults showed that Negro children are uniformly 
heavier and taller than whites until the end of 
adolescence. 

In commenting on the relation of rate of growth 
in pre-school age in Negro children they point 
out that: “the children of six years in Rutherford 
county showed little difference in height and weight 
among colored and white indicating that at about 
this period the average height and weight of the 
colored child moves up to equal the average height 
and weight of the white child, preparatory to ex- 
ceeding him.” 

The general conclusion to which they conie is as 
fullows: “The consistency of difference shown 
in this and other investigations would seem to in- 
dicate that the colored race has a growth evcle 
which differs in many respects from that of the 
white.” 


Summary oF GrowTH StupiEs 

F we assemble the trends of these investigations 
what we have is this: that from birth and dur- 
ing early infancy, Negroes lag behind whites in 
weight; but toward the beginning of school age 
they move up toward and eventually overtake and 
exceed the white, maintaining this lead until about 
the middle of adolescence when they again fall 
behind the Whites with whom they are compared. 


Tue HyportHesis 
have observed that Negroes are retarded in 
intelligence as they advance through the 


grades, testing at or above age at school entrance 
but gradually falling behind the whites of the 
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same social status, We have observed that when 
the factor, schooling, varies or is properly weight- 
ed or controlled the difference tends to disappear. 

Since the disparity between Jews and other 
whites is explained on the basis of the physical 
acceleration of the Jews; since too the superiority 
of girls in school achievement is attributed to their 
accelerated physical development; since finally, 
Bowditch, Porter, and Baldwin have demonstrated 
that between physical development and mental de- 
velopment there seems to be some relationship, the 
more weil-developed children, as measured by such 
indices as height, weight, lung-capacity and the 
like, uniformly tending to advance more rapidl 
through the grades than the less vbdedioal, 
we think that in the evidence adduced we have 
grounds for suspecting that the difference in rate 
of growth between Negroes and whites, during 
school age especially, might explain some of the 
obtained differences in achievement. 

The logic of this position is obvious. If Negroes 
grow differently—whether faster or slower—than 
whites; and if the assumption of a relationship 
between physical growth and mental development 
is valid; then even for whites and Negroes of 
same social status, trained in mixed schools, we 
should expect to find some difference in the direc- 
tion of their rate of growth. In other words, if 
they mature more slowly, then we should expect 
them to lag behind; if more rapidly, to tend to 
be ahead. 

But if, as seems to be the case, they actually 
grow faster, yet, not only do not receive the ordi- 
nary schooling which the more slowly maturing 
whites receive but instead receive less in amount 
and kind, then it is both inconceivable and impos- 
sible for them to achieve even up to standard. For 
like Topsy, or like common weeds, for that matter, 
grow they will; but to acquire facility in the use 
of number and language—written and oral; the 
ability to generalize readily upon experience; or, 
in short, to develop certain habits and methods of 
academic work they must be schooled. 

In a word then what we have is this: The group 
that seems to need the instruction superior both 
in kind and amount, is the one that gets the least. 
Hence it is being doubly retarded; once, by in- 
adequate, inferior schooling, then once again by a 
curriculum and by instruction adjusted to the needs 
of a more slowly maturing race—the white. 


FurTHER ResearcH NEEDED 

F, though, we are to get beyond the stage of mere 
hypothesis in the investigation of racial differ- 
ence in intelligence we must rely in increasingly 
greater measure upon accurate, dependable meas- 
urement and careful experimentation. For example: 
in pursuit of the present investigation there should 
be made, quite independently of each other, a num- 
ber of comparative physical measurements of Ne- 
groes and whites of the same chronological age 
and socio-economic level, at different growth 
periods, such as infancy; early and late childhood; 
and adolescence, with a view to verifying or test- 
ing the findings of Herskovits, Mustard and Waring 
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and others. Concurrently with or subsequently to 
these, there should be carried on, with Negroes, 
in some city like Washington, D. C., where edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes approach or 
equal those of the white, a growth study similar 
in scope and design to that now under way at the 
Psycho-Educational clinic, Harvard University. 
From it we should expect to get comparable data 
as to physical growth of same Negro children 
measured annually for height, weight, bodily pro- 
portions, dentition, and ossification of the carpal 
bones. 

Supplementing these, we need, on the side of 
mental measurement, a number of separate inter- 
racial studies in which the groups compared are 
objectively equated, primarily on the basis of 
amount and kind of schooling, and of socio-eco- 
nomic status. So as to parallel the independent 
studies of physical growth suggested in the fore- 
going section, these studies may well fall into 
two general classes, namely; those dealing with 
pre-schoo] children; and those dealing with school 
children. To obviate the practical difficulty of se- 
curing these younger children and incidentally, to 
facilitate the task of equating the groups as to socio- 
economic status, it is recommended that they may 
be secured from orphan asylums of the kind pro- 
vided by New York City for both races; or from 
well-baby clinics similarly provided. To insure, 
as much as possible, equal educational opportunity, 
the schoal children should be recruited from mixed 
schools but in addition should be equated on the 
basis of attendance, socio-economic status, and life- 
age. 


Negroes Should Be Trained in Measurement and 
Experimentation 

Such investigations as have been proposed should 
be carried on by scientists regardless of race. As 
a matter of fact, this has been largely the case. 
All of the studies of physical growth reported in 
the foregoing and several that were omitted have 
been made by members of the other race—some of 
them physicians. In the field of mental measure- 
ment, only two of the major investigations—one 
by Thompson and the other by the writer—have 
been made by Negroes. (Of those not reported, 
one by Long and another by Bond should be men- 
tioned.) But since one’s problems emerge from 
his past experience it is reasonable to expect that 
if any considerable progress is to be made in these 
investigations the great bulk of the research must 
be undertaken by Negroes. (I do not mean to 
exclude inter-racial or ordinary scientific interest 
but I am insisting that, other things being equal, 
that person who is working amongst; raised with; 
confronted by Negroes is more apt to be actively 
curious about them than are others. One reared 
in some sections of the north need only move to 
most sections of the south in order to prove the 
truth of this statement.) That there are requisite 
for this sort of work, highly specialized training, 
sensitiveness to problems (intelligence) ; scientific 
and social interest, and the like are practical con- 
siderations which need not detain us here so long 
as we agree on the general policy proposed. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Defiance 


By James H. Younc 


eri four years, with cyclic certainty, disaster 

stalks through some part of the West Indies, 
—a grim, gruesome monster. Rarely striking twice 
in the same place, hardly announcing its advance, 
this powerful, fearful force, through its very surety 
of recurrence, drags man, woman, and child alike 
into the slough of spiritual depression and despair. 
Quaking with fear, the natives cry out and reach 
up for the right hand of their unseen counselor 
whom they have devotedly supplicated all their 
lives. But, every four years, their God forsakes 
them,—and the hurricane comes. 

In 1924, the charming little island of Montgorie 
was figuratively flattened by the terrific lashing of 
this relentless spectre. Children were blown into 
the sea. Tottering old natives were dashed against 
trees splintering every bone in their gnarled bodies. 
Tiny sloops and schooners battled fitfully to make 
harbor, only to be sucked down by the avid waters 
within arms reach of shore. Boats anchored along 
the shore were lifted, and carried through the 
tempestuous air to crash against the ground with 
giant concussion. 

It was July, four years later, when Joseph, groom 
in the stable of the Reverend B. R. Atco, galloped 
across the island, screaming until he was hoarse 
the alarm that the mercury in the church barometer 
had “gone down.” Immediately, consternation 
clutched the island in its heart-chilling grip. The 
untutored, simple-living, work-weary peasants 
dropped to their knees along the roads, and prayed 
frantically, pitifully, for the comfort and mercy 
that they knew would not come: it never came. 
By scores they essayed to crowd into the island’s 
one church where their shrieking voices besought 
the good pastor to stay the wrath of God. They 
mauled and clawed each other like panic-stricken 
beasts. 

“Oh, Lawd, spare yo’ ’umble servants. . . . 

Their blood-curdling voices rent the calm air 
that always precedes the hurricane. 

“Oh, Chile 0’ God, hav’ mercy ’pon us... . 

The mercury sank lower and eae. 

“Merciful Father, heed our pleas. . . .” 

It started to rain. The wind began to blow. 

Then it came. Sweeping across the expanse of 
fields tilled under a broiling sun from dawn until 
dark, the whistling, vengeful hurricane cut its 
damnable path of destruction, ripping up and toss- 
ing about crops nurtured by sweat, tears, and 
blood. Massive palm trees were whisked through 
the air as if they were feathers. Coconuts shot 
about like balls from the mouths of cannon. The 
pandemonium of hell confounded the island. 

Suddenly, above the discord, there blared the 
stout voice of a man. It was Joseph, the groom, 
shouting to be heard, like the captain of a sinking 
vessel to his crew. 

“Hear—hear—my people—lis’en t’me—lis’en 
t’me!” 


” 


” 


Only those immediately about him could tell 
what he was saying. So tremendous was the roar 
of the elements, those on the fringe of the group 
saw but his rapidly moving lips and wildly gesticu-- 
lating arms. 

“Long have we prayed in the tabernacle—our 
pennies and shillings we have given—what have 
we gotten in return?—nothing—nothing—our 
babies are torn from their mothers and dashed to 
destruction; our crops mowed down; our homes 
destroyed! What have we done to deserve this? 
We pray—pray—pray; what comes? Our souls 
are destroyed! Oh, my people—my people—lis’en 
t’me—come with me—oh, come with me! . . .” 

Tearing his way through the milling mass he 
reached the door of the crudely constructed church, 
There he shouted again: 


“Hol’ hands—hol’ hands—we will form a chain 
—a chain!—” 

By scores they feverishly clutched at one an- 
other’s hands. 

“Come! Let us run!” 

Out into the terrifying chaos they ran; a string, 
a hundred strong. 

“Stick together . . . to Gunny Cliff!” 

Pressing close together like grapes clustered on 
a stem, they formed a wedge Sik Jeowsh in the 
fore. Slowly, tediously, determinedly, they bat- 
tled toward the sheer precipice of land known as 
Gunny Cliff. Many fell, and were dragged to their 
feet by the others. The fear on the faces of some 
was in bitter contrast with the grim determination 
on the faces of their brethren. No one spoke. 
No one, except for Joseph, knew whither they went 
or for what purpose. Their simple minds in this 
maelstrom of despair had shifted faith from the 
good minister to the stout-hearted Joseph. Onward, 
ever upward, they ascended Gunny Cliff. Nearing 
the table-like top, Joseph shouted orders to go 
down on bended knees. Down they went and con- 
tinued their slow progress, clutching and clawing 
at rocks and the roots of trees. 

At last, the cliff was reached; they were less 
than twenty feet from its edge. Down below,— 
two hundred feet down,—the wind-whipped sea 
churned up against the base of the cliff wall to 
dash its crackling effervescent foam. 

“Brethren—brethren—courage! He that hath 
given us our breath cares nothing for it! Our 
babes, our women, all! All is gone! Come! Let 
us die like men!” 

A hundred strong they stood up: strung them- 
selves out into a long line. 

A hymn of hate welled up to their lips. A 
smirk of defiance spread over their faces. 

A signal from Joseph—they ran, a hundred 
strong—hands clasped—they ran—twenty feet— 
and then—disappeared over the high sea wall. . . - 
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Southern Labor and the Negro 


HE South is undergoing an economic orienta- 
tion which sooner or later will exert great 
pressure on race relations. The logic of economics 
is already in the balance against the logic of race; 
and it will be of great interest to students of 
social forces to study the unfolding of events as 
industrialism advances in the South. One can be 
certain, however, that the race 


By Tuomas L, Dasney 


under concrete economic situations requiring close 
class cleavage between all workers but for the fact 
that race sentiments have been artificially and 
abnormally developed in the South. White and 
black workers have common economic interests 
which demand a much closer form of cooperation 
than obtains at present between the two races. Both 
groups of workers are suffering 
from ruthless exploitation in 


pyschosis of southerners will 
not yield readily to the new sit- 
uation precipitated by the in- 
dustrialization of the South. 
Only the most enlightened 


Elizabethtown, 


social phenomena can fully ap- 
preciate the significance of in- 
dustrialism as related to the 


The relation of white and 
black labor in the South pre- 


In Gastonia, North Carolina; 
Tennessee, and | 
| other sections of the South, efforts | 
white labor leaders and the || 0 organize the workers have re- | 
sulted in riot and bloodshed. In 

this article Mr. Thomas Dabney, 
Principal of Buckingham Train- 

| ing School of Dillwyn, Va., fore- 
: | easts the probable effect of the 
division of white and black work- 


ers along racial lines. 


centers of the South. The prob- 
lem of unemployment faces 
both races, These problems 
will become more acute, no 
doubt, as northern capitalists 
go South to exploit cheap and 
conservative labor. 

The observing social student 
naturally wonders what tactics 
white labor will adopt in order 
_ not to offend the sacred tradi- 
I! tions of the white South on the 


| the most advanced industrial 


sents a paradox which can be (| —-—-—-- 
understood only in the light of 
reconstruction history and current politics. While 
economically in the same class, white and black 
labor have maintained strict division in both poli- 
tics and social organizations. They have never 
exhibited any real consciousness of the identity 
of their economic problems. Instead while labor 
rallied solidly to the support of the “Solid South” 
on the basis of race as opposed to their economic 
interests as a class, 


When southern aristocracy succeeded in array- 
ing white labor against black labor during recon- 
struction race sentiments were exploited in the 
interest of a passing economic system. The young 
mercantile class who succeeded the aristocrats ex- 
ploited race prejudice in order to gain the politi- 
cal control of the South. The calumny of hate 
and prejudice which accompanied the rise of the 
mercantile class intensified the feeling between 
white and black labor and widened the gulf be- 
tween the races generally. 


The South is still suffering from the unwise 
policy of reconstruction and latter day white poli- 
‘ticians. The bad effects of southern demagogues 
is exhibited most in the reaction of southern labor 
‘toward the Negro. In many instances white labor 
is more hostile to Negro labor than white employ- 
vers. Hence the southern labor problem is greatly 
complicated by the factor of race. While organ- 
izing to protect their economic interests as a race, 
white workers have failed to grasp the significance 
of their economic interests as a class. Instead of 
following the dictates of economic statesmanship, 
organized southern white labor has followed the 
‘mandates of racial sentiments. 

Race sentiments, of course, could never have 
‘exerted such great power in southern race relations 


race question while preparing 
for the eventualities of the class struggle. Already 
the city proletariat is increasing at a rapid rate 
throughout the South. Parallel to this change in 
southern population, and of more immediate social 
import, is the process of urbanization which will 
revolutionize the social psychology of the whole 
South. The urban white worker is bound to de- 
velop a different ideology with reference to the 
race question from that of the rural white worker. 

The interim between the present and the more 
or less complete proletarianization of southern 
white labor is the time for caution, intelligent 
planning and direction. The South is on the 
threshold of a new economic era projecting in its 
wake distinct social classes without regard to race 
or sex. Yet the race psychosis of the South is 
still largely that of an obsolete economic system. 
This race psychosis is a great handicap to the 
labor movement in the South. Negro labor forms 
such a large part of the working class of the 
South that no movement among the workers can 
accomplish much without the Negro’s support. 

White organized labor, however, dares not ignore 
southern tradition with reference to the Negro. 
This fact was brought to my attention during my 
itinerary of the South last summer. The race sen- 
timents which now motivate the conduct of white 
labor toward Negro labor will not wane until the 
economic situation becomes so acute that the pres- 
ent policy becomes impracticable for the work- 
ing class on the whole. Lacking sufficient eco- 
nomic experience and masterful, courageous lead- 
ers, white labor will be slow to discard racial sup- 
erstitions for economic interests, 

White labor is trying to acquire class conscious- 
ness while remaining race consvious. An influen- 
tial sector has accepted the bi-racial philosophy of 
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the “Nordics.” It is the opinion of this group 
that the two races should have separate, distinct 
labor organizations connected by central bodies 
composed of representatives of both races. 
Though this philosophy is disconcerting to the class 
conscious laborite, it is in advance of the short- 
sighted opportunistic policy which is still in vogue 
in most white labor circles. 

The development of a bi-racial labor movement 
in the South, while in harmony with southern race 
traditions, has many difficulties. The bi-racial 
theory does not harmonize with the economic ex- 
perience of white and black labor. It is a nice 
compromise for the moment; but it leads to a 
dilemma for both races. White employers are not 
actuated by racial interests; they are in business 
for profits. Hence they will not hesitate to use 
black labor against white labor during labor 
troubles, 

The adherents of the bi-racial theory assume 
that white and black labor can rise to the highest 
position in the economic order apart from each 
other. But the experience of 1,000 white garment 
workers in Philadelphia two years ago proved this 
theory false. These garment workers were at the 
mercy of colored garment workers; and they found 
it impossible to protect their interests without in- 
cluding the colored garment workers. 

In Winston-Salem, North Carolina white tobac- 
co workers have found it necessary to organize 
the colored tobacco factory workers to protect 
their own interests. The economic problems of 
some white and black workers in certain trades and 
factories are so inextricably interwoven that the 
two groups are forced to combine in one labor 
organization. And the development and the in- 
creasing use of machinery in industry will create 
more situations of this kind. Practically every 
phase of industrialism is against the “Nordic” 
theory. In time the consistency of economics is 
bound to prove more potent than the logic of race. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the bi-racial 
theory is positively dangerous when applied to 
the labor problem. Bi-racialism may lead to an 
acceleration of the forces that make for keen 
competition between white and black labor. With 
such a policy in operation it is possible to visualize 
a situation in the near future where organized 
white labor will be using its strength mainly 
against black labor. There is already a tendency 
for competition for jobs to become acute at the 
point of race. In some instances labor unions 
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are the bulwarks of white labor in the attempt to 
compete with black labor for employment. The 
attempt of the Jacksonville Council to curtail the 
employment of black labor two years ago was 
supported by organized white labor. 

Within the past three years the matter of race 
employment has become acute in certain southern 
cities. In Greensboro and Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Jacksonville and Miami, Florida; and 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Alabama, near riots 
have occurred between white and black workers, In 
two cases the trouble arose over the attempt of a 
group of white workers to drive a group of Negro 
workers off a job which they wanted for them- 
selves. 

Because of the structure of the labor movement 
it is likely that the present tendency for competi- 
tion among workers to develop along race lines 
will continue. As white workers by monopolizing 
jobs, limit the employment of black workers, they 
also limit the possibility of organizing black 
workers, for unionization in the labor movement 
is contingent upon employment. 

The relations between white and black labor in 
the South today are being strained more over the 
question of employment than in the matter of labor 
union organization. The immediate concern of 
black workers is that of maintaining their eco- 
nomic security, while the white workers are strug- 
gling for the same purpose. Instead, however, of 
carrying on this struggle according to the princi- 
ples of class interests, both sides are carrying on 
the struggle as a race conflict. Unless white labor 
makes common cause with black labor this eco- 
nomic situation is bound to widen the gap between 
the races. 

Economic competition between white and black 
labor is likely to increase race consciousness 
among both groups; whereas economic conditions 
require a feeling of brotherhood based on com- 
mon interests without regard to race, creed or sex. 
This ultimate consummation, while assured, will 
be delayed indefinitely unless there arises within 
the trade union movement in the South a new 
leadership actuated by the highest type of states- 
manship and intelligence. In the meantime the 
agencies of peace and goodwill between the races 
may do a service of inestimable value if they 
devote more attention to the economic problems of 
the masses with a view to uniting those groups in 
both races whom economic conditions are forcing 
more and more into the same class. 
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I Become a Party Man 


WAS acquainted with the plutocratic fancy, 
cherished by many of those who have, that the 
Republican party is a bulwark reared in defense 
of their property against the unbalancing foments 
of rash pretenders who have not. I was familiar 
also with the specious shibboleths which re-echo 
quadrennially from Republican platforms in the 
ears of the native American 


By Louis L. Reppinc 


audience to snag his generalities, answering with 
authentic-sounding figures and citing specific in- 
stances to show that his sincerity had a factual 
and scientific justification. One thing, however, 
the meeting failed to offer—a flesh-and-blood can- 
didate for the presidency. On that the senator 
was not silent but cryptic. He described an imag- 
inary Democratic candidate— 


bourgeoisie driving it to a tim- |! 
orous fealty to the Grand Old 
Party. From infancy I had 
been steeped in the sentimental 
palaver on which the Negro 
chiefly bases his time-honored 
servility to the “party of Lin- 
coln and Grant.” And doubt- 
less it was because I was so 
thoroughly oriented in “good 


old Republican doctrine” that in that State, 


This article summarizes the im- 
pressions of a young, college 
trained Negro who was initiated 
into the mysteries of politics and 
cast his first vote in the Presiden- 
tial Election of November, 1928. 
Louis Redding is from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and is the first 
Negro to be admitted to the bar 


the party’s ideal—a composite 
of all of the venerated quali- 
ties of Democracy’s favorite 
heroes. 

I left the meeting by no 
means a convert to Democracy 
but still open-minded concern- 
ing the opposing merits of the 
two major parties for my vote 
in the first political contest in 
which I would be a qualified 


I went, singularly detached 
and open-minded politically, in early November, a 
year before the election of 1928, to a meeting at 
the Harvard Union called to form a club for the 
study of principles of the Democratic party. 

A personable young Harvardian, with a pious 
reverence for the sainted Woodrow Wilson, opened 
the meeting. He assured us that it was his burning 
conviction that a resuscitated Democracy, guided 
and inspired by a courageous and virile presiden- 
tial nominee, would sweep the country in Novem- 
ber, 1928. Whether the sweeping would leave cer- 
tain large spots north of the Mason-Dixon line 
untouched, in his enthusiasm, he did not consider. 
We were left optimistically to infer that he could 
have meant nothing other than a clean sweep. But 
his passion for Democracy was only a candle-glow 
compared with the flaming evangelical zea] of 
David I. Walsh, senior senator from Massachusetts, 
whom he introduced. With the perfervid self- 
consciousness of protagonists of righteous minori- 
ties, the senator limned for us a Democracy en- 
haloed with virtues and Neo-Utopian aims. The 
political ideal of the wealthy liberal as well as 
the working man’s guarantee that “privilege, pro- 
tection and plunder” should not grind him to 
economic slavery; contemner of high tariff, not 
because it loves the wealthy capitalist less but be- 
cause it loves the American consumer too well to 
suffer him to pay the ransom which is a con- 
comitant of the protectionist tariff; foe of im- 
perialism and exemplar of self-determination for 
small nations; ark for all progressive citizens fear- 
ful of being swept away on the flood tide of reac- 
tion—all of this and more was Democracy. 

There is something impressive about the sin- 
cerity of a good salesman, particularly when it 
so overwhelms him as to becloud an otherwise 
obvious adroitness and suavitv. Such was the 
‘sincerity of Senator Walsh. Moreover. he with- 
‘stood a score of keen questions fired by his student 


voter. 
Goon after came the public emergence of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith as a candidate for the presi- 
dency. I did not need the reassurance which his 
Atlantic Monthly reply to Charles Marshall gave 
that he believed in separateness of State and 
Church, and that his religious faith imposed upon 
him no subservience to the Church in the per- 
formance of his temporal duties. But I realized 
that the very necessity of making this reply fore- 
cast that Governor Smith would be handicapped 
by having willy-nilly to assume the mantle of a 
crusader. White-robed, with unhilted sword, he 
must ride forth to extinguish the fires of illiber- 
ality and prejudice which had lighted the cross. 
He must crusade to convince Americans that they 
were not bigots, either religious or racial. And it 
was because I had high hopes for the democratiz- 
ing influences of this crusader that I felt my first 
urge toward partisanship. I felt that I could 
sympathize with Governor Smith’s cause. That 
my partisanship—my sympathy for this self- 
avowed Democratic presidential candidate should 
be grounded on a reason so extraneous to party 
principles as I had learned them from Senator 
Walsh, and in fact, far antecedent to any an- 
nouncement by that candidate of his views and 
policies with regard to the nation’s business, shows 
that I was not so much a Democrat as pro-Smith. 


The party national conventions came. When 
the nearly indistinguishable platforms had been 
published, and the surface heat which hid the 
coolness and click of the machinery effecting the 
nomination of the candidates had subsided, it was 
even clearer to me that the contest was to be one 
between two personalities, and the social traditions 
each was imagined to symbolize rather than be- 
tween two political parties each espousing its pecu- 
liar program for the country’s welfare. Governor 
Smith’s bold divereence from his party’s platform 
on the liquor avestion merely accentuated the per- 
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sonal nature of the combat and added one more 
objective to his crusade, with which I was now in 
complete sympathy. 


State is so tiny that it is not impossible for 

nearly every one in it to know or know about 
nearly every one else. Every aspirant for high 
public office in the Staie is more than casually 
known by the electorate. This intimacy, combined 
with a wide-spread provincial interest in the run- 
ning of the government, makes politics a perennial 
absorption and contests frequently intense. It be- 
came inevitable that I, returning to my home State 
after several years spent in college and graduate 
school and thrust into a gratuitous prominence be- 
cause a hoary prejudice made my seeking to en- 
gage in my profession unusual, should be required 
“to do something” politically. More specifically 
I was to be required to do something for “the 
party.” I was informed that because I was a 
Negro “the party” was the Republican party. I 
rebelled at the idea. Futilely I tried to make my 
hope for the liberalizing results of the Smith 
crusade and my sympathy with it understood. In- 
stead, I made it clear that I was a Democrat. That 
label worried me only because my vanity was 
ruffled at my failure adequately to explain myself. 
As for the hope I was trying to explain, could not 
I see that it was too idealistic, if not foolish? Gov- 
ernor Smith was foredoomed to abysmal defeat. 
Why should I not be expedient and ride with the 
winner? Why let the conservative home folk 
brand me a radical young fool? Whiy alienate 
friends by joining the rum-chasing rabble? Even 
if Smith should do the impossible and win could 
I get any pleasure from knowing that my vote 
had helped to put the Negro-burning South in 
power in Washington? What if the Republican 
party were etiolating its membership in the South, 
had not Democracy always been lily-white? And 
locally, right in our home city, did not Negroes 
enjoy recognition, emoluments, and sinecures from 
the Republican party sufficient to convince any 
one of the honesty of its intentions? Did not I 
feel a sense of obligation to “the party?” How 
was I, or how would I ever become obligated to 
the Democratic party? Thus overwhelmed, I be- 
came a Republican, with intellect and sympathy 
estranged. 


JOINED my ward Republican club—an organ- 

ization composed of ignorant and _intelli- 
gent Negroes and a few whites—chiefly fourth- 
rate. After listening in squirming attention to 
the first night of intra-club speeches, I realized 
that if a cause was what I hankered for, then, here 
within the ranks of my party was a cause as 
worthy of one’s mettle as the crusader cause of 
Governor Smith—to present to these people rea- 
sons, neither fustian, drivel, nor out-worn senti- 
ment—reasons, too, unmixed with appeal to re- 
ligious or class prejudice, why they should vote 
their party’s ticket. It was not a job of convert- 
ing Democrats or fence-straddlers to Republicans; 
for people like these were indissolubly linked to 
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the Republican party. It was instead the educa- 
tional job of reconditioning the ancient, rotten, in- 
sane mental fabric of which the links were forged. 


That I should overlook that other link—money 
—was characteristic of my ignorance. But then 
how could | at the beginning of my novitiate be 
expected to know of the literal hordes who were 
then or had been or expected to be beneficiaries of 
party money? How was I, a neophyte, to know 
that even a majority of the people who had 
formed our ward club had been recipients of party 
jobs, favors, or largesse? Would it not have 
been rather far-fetched for a young man who on 
winter nights had tramped solitarily over miles 
of hard or snow-caked Massachusetts pavements 
and across the frozen, wind-bitten river to sense 
the fire and immediacy of the spoken word of some 
social or political theorist to suspect that these 
neighbors of mine had come three or four blocks 
to the ward club, not out of desire to listen to 
political blurbs, whether fatuous or brilliant, but 
from a sense of obligation for past political favors, 
or in expectation of future favors? I had swal- 
lowed whole the Rotarian notion that hard work 
is the high road to success. How was I to under- 
stand that the most meagre bounty acquired 
through some fortuitous political turn was more 
highly to be prized by these ward-clubbers than a 
substantial wage earned in regular labor? 


My novitiate continued apace. I came to know 
that formidable combination that delivers the vote 
—the “boss,” the “old war-horse” and the “ward- 
heeler,” dignified under the term “committeemen.” 
I learned that elections are won, not by candi- 
dates for office (unless the candidate happens also 
to be a boss) but by bosses who control “ma- 
chines” in which the old war-horse and ward- 
heeler are important wheels, lesser wheels being 
preachers, more impecunious than immoral, owners 
of hang-outs—pool rooms, bootblack stands, soft 
drink shops, and keepers of lodging houses. The 
boss conceives his position with the perspective of 
a field marshal: victory is the one objective; noth- 
ing else matters. The boss no more knows the in- 
dividual voter than a field marshal knows the 
private. Nor does he care. If sufficient currency 
filters through his fingers to the old war-horses 
and wardheelers who lubricate the machine there- 
with, the boss feels that he ought to win. He 
never appears as a speaker in politica] meetings 
held for the electorate; but in a small room, heavy 
and gray with tobacco smoke, he speaks bluntly, 
profanely and imperiously to his retainers. On 
election day he may even be seen in an alley dis- 
pensing lubricant from bulging pocket to his oilers, 
the war-horses and wardheelers. Less grand is the 
old war-horse. Usually a hanger-on from some 
political era in which his star shone brighter, he 
is content to take whatever crumbs may fall. He is 
a useful speaker at ward meetings, being able to 
“whoon it up” with equal vigor for his friend who 
is candidate for coroner and for the presidential 
nominee. Perhaps because he is old he generally 
ends his speech with a note of gratitude. He is 
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also handy at performing errands and odd jobs 
around the polls, The wardheeler is the man 
closest to the dirty work. He knows the individ- 
ual voters, and sees to it that they get out and 
register and vote. He must be clever enough to 
pick just the right person to vote for a dead man 
or woman whose name may have remained on the 
registration roll, He must be shrewd enough never 
to offend the wrong voter by assuming that he 
has a sore that needs an application of his oil. 
If he learns on election day that some worker for 
the opposing side has intercepted and is detain- 
ing twenty or thirty voters in his back yard or pool 
room, under promise of largesse, until too late 
to vote, it is his duty to make a foray and troop 
the hold-outs up to the poll, where it is not un- 
likely that some assistant of the wardheeler, con- 
siderate of their clumsiness with a lead pencil, 
will hand them ballots already marked. 

My increasingly intimate view of the machinery 
through which the election of candidates is effected 
did not dim my ardor for the educational role 
that I had conceived as the only one I desired to 
play in the campaign. Surely, Negroes must some 
day be chid out of the expectation of pay for 
their vote which was notorious in our community. 
Already the more enlightened party bosses under 
censure of more enlightened Negro leaders were 
deploring that their indulgence had ever permitted 
the practice to arise. Surely, too, those voters who 
were above purchase must be saved from the re- 
lic‘ous fanatics, on the one hand, and from the 
twne of campaign speaker who h»rled at their re- 
sistless heads loads of blather uncemented by rea- 
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Mill- Logic 


By Israe. Newman 


HEIRS is that wistful strength whence stones are hewn, 
Whose years are crowded with the arguing 

Oj tireless wheels, whose dreams are not immune 
From their hard logic—arguments that wring 
Out of reality what lure it hides 
What mystery it holds since time’s beginning, 
Till things on things commit their suicides, 
Too bored to live now having lost all meaning. 


Death drops that cowl of black romance it owns 
In their bleak world. They meet him fearless—go 
With that supreme finality of stones 

Which leave their banks for timeless depths below— 
Stones that for wistful years beyond recall 

Have looked on water, understood it all. 


son or rhyme, on the other. Some one must at- 
tempt somehow to present the present contest in 
its proper perspective. And outside of the ward 
club in meetings in churches in the city, in rural 
districts, where a political campaign was an event, 
and eagerness rather than stolidity or cynicism met 
the speaker—all of this was possible. The rural 
meetings were always unusually interesting be- 
cause most of the rural concern with politics cen- 
tered around the proper maintenance of the public 
school. In that the people were always absorbed. 
I shall never forget the tall, gaunt, white-haired 
rural resident who “had been in politics” forty 
years because he wanted decent school facilities 
for his and his neighbors’ children. He was a 
kindred spirit. 


HAVE always been a bit deprecatory of people 

who go about seeking causes to espouse. Their 
exhibitionism and their smug holier-than-thou air 
makes them thoroughly disagreeable. | dislike 
the “uplifter”—the reformer seeking to impose his 
unwholesome repressions on his fellows. I was 
forced to examine my own attitude in the light 
of this dislike. Was I not an uplifter, a _re- 
former? What right had I to assume that I could 
deviate from the usual trite mouthings of the cam- 
paign speaker? What right had I to assume a 
moral superiority to my party? 

On the morning after the election I heard myself 
hailed on the street. I turned and found approach- 
ing, with hand extended, a member of my ward 
club, one of the fourth-raters. “Congratulations,” 
he said. “We kept the harps out.” 
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ue number of Negroes working for the City of New 

York has been stated authoritatively as 2,275, or a 
little less than two per cent of the total of 123,000 workers 
the Mayor avers are on the city’s pay roll. If Negroes had 
the proportion of emplyoment their numbers form of the 
total population, they would have four per cent of the 
jobs, or 4,920 instead of 2,275; and if the same scale of 
pay were maintained, an annual income of $8,000,000 in- 
stead of $3,852,375. Among those now engaged for the city 
are 90 in the police service, 96 in clerical positions, 14 in 
engineering, 2 in legal service and 3 in the fire department. 
A total of 894 are laborers, 131 are classified as “miscel- 
laneous” and only 9 are in the street cleaning service. 
Sixty-one positions pay $2,500 a year and above. Among 
these is one of $7,500 and two of $5,000. 


Less than one per cent of the city’s employees is ap- 
pointed outside of competitive civil service examination. 
Advance, therefore, is not as much within the gift of the 
city as within the capacity of the Negro himself. That 
the civil service examiners and the Board of Education 
have dealt fairly with Negro applicants is a matter of 
record. This should be encouraging to all who aspire to 
work for the city of New York. 


| peel Secretaries of the Urban League in the West 

met in Columbus to discuss plans for concentrating 
on a nation-wide effort to improve the lot of colored work- 
ers. Subsequently secretaries in the eastern field met for 
the same purpose. Approving of a campaign in the spring 
it was agreed that the program, in the main, should em- 
phasize two phases of the Negro’s occupational dilemma: 


(1) That Negro workers should give attention to 
what they can do to enhance their future employment. 
It was brought out that on the one hand they are 
losing to others jobs once held exclusively by them, 
the loss due in part to irregularities which they alone 
can correct; while on the other hand they are not 
availing themselves of the opportunities offered for 
promotion where they are already employed and for 
entering newer fields provided by machines and inven- 
tions. 


(2) That the public in general, and employers in 
particular, should be apprised of the increasingly 
large numbers of young people who are prepared to 
work above the levels commonly reserved for Negroes. 
School statistics and examples of Negroes who are 
making good in new lines will provide material in this 
connection. 
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We Ng 


(Valsronms is in the limelight in matters pertaining 
to Negroes. It is recognized as a haven for ambitious 
movie stars where Negro shows are either there or headed 
that way. An exceedingly large number of recitals by 
Roland Hayes in his next tour will be on the Pacific 
Coast, but of interest to the readers of this column is the 
industrial or occupational penetration that is taking place. 
The following bits of news culled from a report by 
Floyd C. Covington, Industrial Secretary of the Los An- 
geles Urban League, indicates some of the changes: 


“All in all, September exhibited the highest period 
of favorable activity in the interest of Negroes during 
our experience in this community. At present there are 
numerous calls from the agticultural sections for Ne- 
groes to work in the cotton and fruit industries. Little 
or no response has been received from Negroes who 
can or will accept this type of employment. 

“More than two hundred women were placed in a 
new cannery which has been operating since June with 
approximately ninety per cent Mexican labor. At the 
inception of the cannery the management flatly refused 
to hire Negroes in the canning division. The Negro 
women have made good and are now employed all over 
the plant. The factory is cosmopolitan in scope with 
Mexicans, whites, and Negroes constituting its per- 
sonnel. 

“A dress manufacturing company included Negro 
operators in its factories on the upswing of the gar- 
ment season. A garment company called to reclaim 
their colored operators who have made good and who 
were dismissed at the slump period of this industry. 

“A store changed its policy of employment by eni- 
ploying Mexican operators and Filipino janitors. A 
Negro operator from our office was employed to train 
the operators. 

“A market at 28th and Central which had been 
considering employing a 100 per cent Negro force 
employed all white at the opening of the market. If 
sufficiently skilled Negro butchers had been available. 
this market in a Negro district wou'd have been 
manned by those who patronize it. 

“A Negro who had been employed for four years 
by an automobile truck concern was d scharged, and 
his work given to contracting janitors. The company 
found that they could save about seventy-five do!lars 
a month by letting their janitor service out by con- 
tract. It is apparent that the day of individual jani- 
tor service is about past. The general tendency of 
buildings and the like is to have their cleaning done 


by contract.” 
T. ARNOLD HILL 
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Race Artiiupes in Henry Holt & Co., $4.00. 


RUNO LASKER in “Race Attitudes in Children” has 
pulled up the plant of racial disharmony and looked 
at its roots. He shows all forms which race attitudes take 
in children, the ways they express themselves and at what 
ages different forms appear. By citing many instances of 
real life situations gathered from over 800 copies of a 
questionnaire sent to “a list made up in the main of corre- 
spondents known to be interested in race relations, and of 
teachers, social workers, officers of women’s clubs and min- 
isters in contact with adult groups that might be induced 
to take part in the study,” the author is able to show in 
a scientific way that the typical forms of expression in 
early childhood are fear, cruelty, combativeness and ridi- 
cule; and in adolescence they are condescension, rivalry, 
class consciousness and returning fears. With the be- 
haviorists leaving us only three basic instincts, fear, joy 
and rage, it is not surprising that Mr. Lasker finds “Fear 
is not only the most frequent emotional counterpart of 
race-awareness in small children, but also the most vivid 
and most lasting of the reactions experienced in this con- 
nection. However, observation of many thousands of 
children seems to show that fear manifests itself very rarely 
to some specific environmental circumstance.” Examples 
of prejudice in every group are given: “A six year old 
colored girl who attended a mixed school told her father, 
a well-known Negro leader, that she refused to have at 
her party a classmate because she was Jewish.” 
Tt is interesting to note that two groups may be mutually 


patronizing without realiz- 
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Obviously, they have absorbed from their adult environ- 
ments the opposite of race pride.” 

Unconscious absorption of adult attitudes is shown in 
such casual remarks as, “Rinse those grapes, dear, who 
knows how many dagoes have touched them.” .. . “It 
was that smoky, we came home black as niggers.” 

It is as if the author were holding a mirror in front of 
us and we realize not only how often we have unconscious- 
ly taught an adverse race attitude, but that the lost oppor- 
tunities for counter-action have been even greater. No 
one can measure the amount of harm done the Jews by 
the required teaching of the Merchant of Venice in our 
High Schools; but much of that could have been counter- 
acted by an intelligent teacher had she known that the 
story antedated Shakespeare and that Shylock was first 
a Gentile! And how many times have we taken part in 
or viewed an international pageant, feeling very self- 
righteous about instilling world-wide friendship when it 
was really “unmitigated snobbery.” “America, in the per- 
son of the oldest or prettiest or most popular pupil, drapes 
the Star-Spangled Banner around the lesser nations of 
the world, as though te protect the poor dears.” 

In Part IV, Mr. Lasker points to the road ahead in “How 
May Race Attitudes Be Modified.” He has not only col- 
lected what concerned people are already trying to do in 
home, school and church, but his fertile mind suggests 
other possible lines of approach. His last paragraph is 
prophetic: 

. . . “Children who are given the stones of fictitious 
stereotypes when they ask for the bread of knowledge, 

children of all races and 


ing it. Thus we read in 
another part of the same 
report: 

“A new girl had come to 
our playground. One of 
the workers was filling out 
an application blank for 
the office. To convince 


the worker that she was 
“Black April” 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
BirmincuaM, ALA. 


Fiction 


all nationalities made the 
potential cannon-fodder of 
future wars because they 
are not permitted to de- 
velop in themselves those 
qualities of mind that 
make for a sense of fair 
play, for mutual apprecia- 
tion, for mental flexibility 


By Pokia in response to changing 


eligible, the girl said: ‘I 


By Vandercook situations. It is these chil- 


“Black Majesty” 
“Crimson Robes” 


don’t mind mixing with the 


Jews.’ ” 
“From Man to Man” 


The importance of emo- 


“Home to Harlem” 
“Mamba’s Daughters” 


tion in forming prejudice 
is stressed “Without an 


By aa dren, burdened with the 

- By McKay material costs of past wars 
_...By Heyward and with the inheritance 

By Sabatini of limiting social attitudes 


emotional quality, the at- “The Rementic Prince” 
titude itself could normal- 
ly be without sufficient life 
to communicate itself to 


another person.” 


“The Treasure House of Martin Hews” —...By Oppenheim 


Non-Fiction 


that society owes its great- 
est unacknowledged debt.” 

The book is almost in- 
dispensable to parents, 


By Sibley teachers and social work- 


Attitudes of inferiority “Liberia Qld and New” ; 
also come in for analysis, “Short History of Science” By Sedgwick ers who are attempting tu 
“For example, a settle- “A Short History of the American Negro” ....By Brawley build positive attitudes in 
ment worker in a middle- “The Negro in Our History” By Wood = field of racial harmony 
city reports that “Thought Control in Every Day Life” —.......By Alexander is the best 
colored children of all “What the Negro Thinks” By Moton "a ysis of our_ attitudinal 

ckground. 


ages prefer white club 
leaders to colored ones. 


Racuet Davis DuBors 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


eOR ‘THE FIRS? 
R. ALBERT SIDNEY BECKMAN, former professor of 
psychology at Howard University, has been appointed 
to do research in psychology at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago. Dr. Beckham is the first Negro 
psychologist to get such recognition in a state research 
institution. 


I ig completing the personnel of the Iliinois board of 

pardons and paroles, Governor Emmerson named five 
Chicagoans to that body. One of these was Judge William 
H. Harrison, who holds the distinction of being the only 
colored member to ever be appointed to the board in the 
history of the state. 


RTHUR THOMAS of Ossining, N. Y., has been named 

as ‘parole officer of the State Commission of Correction 
by Commisisoner Raymond F. C. Kieb. In announcing 
the appointment Commissioner Kieb stated that Thomas is 
the first Negro named as parole officer in the state depart- 
ment. 


FOR the first time in the history of the Kansas City 
police department a clerical position has been held 
by colored appointees. Eugene G. Lacey and Joseph A. 


Butler have been appointed as patrolmen of the third class 
and assigned to clerk duty. 


GEORGIA physician, Dr. J. A. Davis James, is the 
é first and only physician of his race to serve as interne 
and allowed to practice in the John D. Archbold Memorial 
hospital in Thomasville, Ga. 


Judge William H. Harrison 


boos entrance of two youag Negro women to the hospital 

nu:sng classes of the Boston City Hospital marks 
the first time that colored women have been admitted, 
Miss Frances Harris and Miss Letitia Campbell have lad 
their applications accepied by the trustees. 


wit VODERY, for a number of years composer and 

arranger of numbers for Ziegteld’s Follies, has signed 
a three year contract with the Fox Film Company. Vodery 
is the first colored composer to be signed by any studio in 
Hollywood. 


AN ARTIST 
Pp" L ROBESON returns to America to make a concert 


tour after two years’ absence in Europe, his first two 
concerts being held in New York City in November. 

Simultaneously with his return, Mr. Robeson was re- 
instated in the Actors’ Equity Association, from which he 
was suspended for an alleged breach of contract with a 
producer. 

He has made a pronounced success in the leading role of 
Florenz Ziegfeld’s production of “Show Boat” in London. 
Maurice Browne, English impre:sario, is planning to pre- 
sent Mr. Robeson in the title role of a modern version 
of “Othello” in London and later in New York. 

Robeson will be the second man of h's race to play 
“Othello” in England. Ira Aldridge, to whose memory 
a chair was recently endowed at Stratford-on-Avon by an 
American grovp, was the first. 
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The first national aviation 
mect of Negro flyers, under the 
auspices of the Universal Avia- 
tion association, was held recent- 
ly at Yackey checkerboard air 
field in Maywood, Ill. Aviators 
who demonstrated their flying 
skill are, left to right: Louis Mel- 
goza, Ira V. Evans, Eugene 
White, Robert Miller, Charles 
Watkins and W. C. Mareno, all 
of Chicago, and Dr. A. Porter 
Davis of Kansas City, Mo., who 
flew his own plane to Chicago. 


POLITICS 
A NATIONAL committee of 109 has been formed to 
organize a new party movement in opposition to the 
Republican and Democratic parties. It sets forth its pre- 
gram with pleasing clarity: 
It stands for the public ownership of public util ties. 
For unemployment and health insurance and old- 
age pensions. 
For relief to the farmer through free trade. 
For high progressive taxes on incomes and inherit- 
ances. 
For the abolition of “yellow dog” contracts and the 
labor injunction. 
For the independence of the Philippines. 
For unrestricted Negro and immigrant labor suffrage. 
And for the elimination of the economic, psycho- 
logical and political causes of war. 
Professor John Dewey of Columbia University is chair- 
man; W. E. B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis, is one of the 
vice presidents. 
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HE details of a campaign to be conduc’ed among Ne- 
groes in the northern cities and in the south have 
been worked out by the execu ive committee of the Socialist 
party. The Socialists believe that they can make great 
inroads into the ranks of both of the major parties. David 
G. George, white, of Richmond, Viiginia, has been given 
the task of organ zing the party in the south. 


BUSINESS 
HE Negro merchant of Harlem is the newest recruit to 
the chain store organization launched by the National 
Negro Business League and known as the Colored Mer- 
chants’ Association. This co-operative experiment in buy- 
ing and selling under the d'rection of Albon L. Holsey, 
secretary of the Business League and also of Tuskegee 
Institute, has been successful in Montgomery. Ala., Win- 
ston-Salem. N. C., Selma, Ala., and Tulsa, Okla. In Nor- 
folk, Va.. where the plan for organizing the thirty Negro 
grocers of the city and vicinity failed of achievement, four 
of the more progress ve merchants joined a white chain 
organization, known as the Quality Stores. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
LVIN M. RUCKER, graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, class 1929, has been appointed Urban League 
Fellow at the University of Pittsburgh. The Fellowship 
is supported jointly by the Pittsburgh Urban League and 
the National Urban League. 


In addition to the Pittsburgh Fellowship just mentioned, 
the other five fellowships announced in the October issue 
are supported as follows: One is the Ella Sachs Plotz 
Fellowship supported by the income from a fund given by 
friends in honor of the Memory of Mrs. Ella Sachs Plotz; 
‘one a Joist Fellowship, by the New York School of Social 
Work and the Urban League; two supported by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and one, the Mary C. Walker Fellowship, 
contributed by the Women’s Prison Association. 
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RACHEL DAVIS DuBOIS is Superintendent of Inter. 
racial Department, Friends’ General Conference, Phil- 
adelphia, and resides at Pitman, N. J 


ANTONIO JARVIS, a Virgin Islander, frequently writes 
delightful poetry for OpporTuNity. 


GOUGH DECATUR McDANIELS is a new addition to 
Opportunity’s poets. His home is in Baltimore. 


ISRAEL NEWMAN is from Augusta, Me., and has con- 
tributed to Opportunity before. 

JAMES H. YOUNG is another contributor from Phila- 
delphia. 

CORNELIUS JOHNSON is a student at the Art Students’ 

League, New York City. He is a winner of several 

prizes. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGDMENT. 
CIRCULATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 

at New Yoak, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 
State of New York, County of New York :ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
eounty aforesaid, personaNy appeared Noah D. Thompson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the publication 
Opportunity, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption by the Act ‘of August 24, 1912, em- 
‘bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and address of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: National Urban League, 17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 17 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Noah D. Thompson, 17 Madison Ave- 

nue, N. 

2. That oi owner is net a stock corporation; the official 
organ of a social service organization, National Urban 
League, Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
— amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 

, mames of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
‘but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books ef the company as trustee or in 
aany other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
mo reason to believe that any other person, association. 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him 
NOAH D. THOMPSON, 
Business Manage 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd ye of 


September, 1929. 
MABEL G. DABNEY. 
Notary Public. New York County. 
(My commission expires Mareh 30, 1931) 


Football 


HAMPTON VS. LINCOLN 
POLO GROUNDS 
Saturday, November 2, 1929 

2:30 P. M. 


Admission 
$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 
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NEGRO DOLLS 
Colored Dolls will make the children happy at 
Christmas time. Special prices to organizations, 
Churches, Lodges, Clubs, Sunday Schools, etc. 
Catalog free. Agents & Dealers wanted. Write 
STANDARD COMPANY 
222 West 133rd Street New York City 


IT- PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


in 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for rate card 
Business Department 
OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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